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“Weighed and Found--” 


By Ida K. Williams 
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Phe Mark “X” in 


ain Part of University of Missouri 
te indicates location of Bible College 
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The Best Place to Continue Your Education 











From an intellectual standpoint it must be that institution which offers the largest amount 


of work, of the best quality, and under the best teachers. 


From a personal standpoint it must be that institution which by the size of its student 
body offers the largest possibilities of acquaintanceship, and by its influence and standing 


gives its graduates the largest prestiac when they are thr ugh school. 


From a spiritual stand- From a health standpoint 


it must be that institution 


it must be that institu 


tion which ab . pro , - ; 
: ich a ounds in pt which, in addition to its 
n tor religious nurture . 
; ample gymnasium and ath- 
and vet which through the ; : ; 
6: letie fields, has its own stu- 
osmopolitan character of its 
teaching force and of its stu- dent physician to look after 


dent body tends to make all the health of its student 








. : . ‘ : 

s students cos hits body, and furnishes its stu- 
it idents cosmop litan, atid ik esterase teenies lv, and furnishes tu 
tclerent, and broad-minade a Not a Bible Chair, but a Bible Collece dents hospital eare and nurs- 
in their culture rather than proy inclal, in- ing when sick. 


tolerant. and narrow, lovers of truth rather 


than party 


From a financial standpoint it must be that institution which, in addition to offering the 
best of evervthing in the student line, does it at the least expense in the way of tuitions and 


other tees 


The Bible College of Missouri, in connection with the University of Missouri, meets 
the test of all the for rong Write for Catalog 


GRANVILLE D. EDWARDS, Dean 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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“on DRAKE UNIVERSITY “wi 


| T= fruits of Drake University are strong, capable men and women. Her ideals are 
democracy and accomplishment. Her traditions are self reliance, integrity and success. 
She bases the foundations of education upon hard work, upright character, determined 
pursuit of goals hard to obtain. 

In spite of youth, Drake has a long line of honored alumni, leading men of the state, 
stalwart men of the church, capable men of education, successful men of business. The 
women graduating from the University have been equally efficient and successful in all 
the vocations open to them, attaining honors wherever honors are to be had. 

Changes in the educational methods and ideals of the last decade enable schools in 
the large centers of population to present the more efficient education. The men and | 
women of Drake get knowledge outside of books. They find it in the large church or- 
ganizations of the city, in the city’s Sunday School institute, in the public-school system, 
in the forms of city government, in the lives of the cosmopolitan peoples of both school 
and city. 











In the classroom Drake offers: LITERATURE, SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 








LANGUAGES LAW MUSIC 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish Pleading and Practice, Equity, Con- Voice, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ> 
ee | 
ADMINISTRATION soe oes nia 
AND COMMERCE aie ee 
‘ Public Speaking, Stage Art, Normal 
SCIENCES RELIGIOUS Training, Argumentation and Debate, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, EDUCATION, HOME Literary Interpretation 
Mathematics, Zoology, Geology, 
) ECONOMICS 
Seay, Shee PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HISTORY EDUCATION 
American, European, English, B.blical Collegiate Course, Economics, Primary, PRE-MEDICAL 
BIBLE Music Supervisors, Art Supervisors, PRE-ENGINEERING 
Church Doctrine, Literature, Theology, Kimdergarten, Grade, Physical 
Church History, Religious Philosophy Education PAINTING AND DRAWING 














| For information, any department, address 


Education is a better safeguard | Education is a capital to a poor 
to liberty than a standing army. HILL M. BE Lae President man and an interest to a rich man. 
—EpWARD EVERETT. HORACE MANN. 


DES MOIMES i: 2: OK EEE 
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“The Conquest” 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 








It tells of the big things doing in the fields of the Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor society and the Church. 


It puts its readers in touch with the ideals of social service, and 
keeps them informed of the latest achievements in temper- 
ance and missions. 


It provides the best aids to the study of the International Uniform 
Sunday-school Lessons, and of the Christian Endeavor topic. 


It makes a special feature of brief articles and talks that are certain 
to build character in young people. 


It is filled with spicy science notes and items of current history. 


It prints the best poetry it can find, both serious and comic, and 
abounds with bits of wisdom from great men and women of 
the world. 


It gives delight each week by its apt pictures of the lighter side of 
life in “ Chuckles.” 


lt prints in each issue attractive and helpful short stories. 


it is the ideal weekly paper for adult and young people’s Bible classes. 








Some of “The Conquest’s” Regular Contributors 
Rev. AUSTIN HUNTER, Chicago; Rev. JOHN R. EWERS, Pittsburgh; 
Rev. ASA McDANIEL, Chicago; Rev. C. R. STAUFFER, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. CELESTE B. GIVENS, Des Moines. 








Have You Seen ‘‘ THE CONQUEST’’? Send for Free Sample To-day. 








Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 












































Subscription—Subscription price §2. 
If paid strictly in advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers, if paid 
strictly in advance, $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
5 cents. 

Discontinuances—In order that sub 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 








prompt notice should be sent and all 





ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- or money order payable to The Dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in ciples Publication Society. If local check 
advance (unless so ordered), bet is is sent add ten cents for exchange 
continued pending instruction from the charged us by Chicago banka, 

subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, a Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 


Expirations—The label om the paper 
shows the month to which subscriptica 
is paid. List is revised monthly. 

of date on label is a receipt for re 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new, 





Remittances—Should be sent by draft 


28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicago, 


arrearages paid. PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST Illinois, Under Act of March 8, 1879. 


IN THE INTEREST OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, : 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





Disciples The Disciples Publica- 


— tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
Society churches of the Disciples 

of Christ seek to pro- 
mote undenominational 
and constructive Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though 
not official. The Society is not a private 
institution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious edu 
cation, although it is clearly conceived 
that its main task is not to make profits 
but to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause 
of religion 








. & @ 

The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina 
tional institution. It is organized and 





constituted by individuals and churches bition at all to be regarded as an organ 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re of the Disciples’ denomination. It is a 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and free interpreter of the wider fellowship 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose com in religious faith and service which it 
mon tie and original impulse are funda believes every church of Disciples 
mentally the desire to practice Christian should embody. It strives to interpret 
unity with all Christians. all communions, as well as the Disciples, 
The Society therefore claims fellow- in such terms and with such sympathetic 
ship with all who belong to the living insight as may reveal to all their es- 
Church of Christ, and desires to co sential unity in spite of denominational 
operate with the Christian people of all isolation. Unlike the typical denomina 
communions as well as with the con- tional paper, The Christian Century, 
gregations of Disciples, and to serve all. though published by the Disciples, is not 
. 5 published for the Disciples alone. It is 
The Christian Century, the chief pub- published for the Christian world. It 
lication of the Society, desires nothing desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
so much as to be the worthy organ of point of view and it seeks readers in all 
the Disciples’ movement. It has no am communions. 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 


Dear Brethren:—I believe in the spirit and purposes of The 
Christian Century and wish to be numbered among those who are 
supporting your work in a substantial way 


Enclozed please find Bic cecckéatsndesdacns tan aeeee 


Address 
































BETHANY COLLEGE 








HISTORY.—Chartered i 
of the disciples of 
the world’s work. 

LOCATION.—Situated ; 
Virginia, forty mil 
seven miles southe 
ing by interurban. 

COURSES.—In addition 
Training, Agricult 
highest standards. 

BUILDINGS AND PR 
dairy barns, 550 a 
ies. <All buildings 

STANDARDS.—Bethany 


ginia, and other St 
EXPENSES.—With the 


lege mines, expens 


n 1840 by the Legislature of Virginia. The oldest college 
Christ; 1,389 graduates. Many are prominent leaders in 


umong the beautiful hills of the western Panhandle of West 
es south of Pittsburgh, fifteen miles north of Wheeling and 
ast of Wellsburg. Connected with Wellsburg and Wheel 


to the usual college courses, departments of Ministerial 
ure, Domestic Science and Musie are maintained with the 


YPERTY.—Seven college buildings, four rooming-houses, 
eres of farm land for Agricultural department, dormitor 
heated from central heating-plant. 


‘is fully aceredited by the universities. Graduates receive 


teachers’ certificates, without examinations, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Vir 


ates. 
advantages of the college farm and the fuel from the col 
es of board and room are kept at the lowest possible mark. 


Opportunities for self-help. 
For catalogue and illustrated bulletin, address 











President THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, Bethany, W. Va. 


Mention this paper and receive special expense offer 
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From Canada to the Gulf with 
Church Extension 


1776 Chureh Buildings have been erected in the Mission Fields of 44 states of the Union, 
and in Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Ontario and Hawaii py the assistance of 
the Chureh Extension Board in loans amounting to $2,410,000. Place these buildings three 
quarters of a mile apart, they would reach from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
well distributed in the Mississippi Valley in proportion to the population of the states and 
the activities of the Disciples of Christ. A wWaLL CHART HAS BEEN SENT TO THE CHURCHES 


WING THE DISTRIBUTION, PLEASE PUT UP THE CHART WHERE THE PEOPLE CAN SEE IT. 


The Manner of the Doing 


This great work was done by loaning the money to one church to complete its building, 

Was returned in five years to go out to help another congregation. By this plan the 

oney is building a church every five years in country, village or city community. 

ven by this plan we cannot house the new churches as fast as they are organized by our 127 
City, County, Distriet, State and Territorial Boards and the Ameriean Society. Forty per 


new organizations must have help in building. This is the work of the Church 


Why Church Extension Started, and What is 
Yet Undone 


At the Nath Convention held in Indianapolis, in 1887, Robert Moffett, Secretary of 
Home Board, ~ asked to find out how many unhoused organizations there were 
the Disciples of Christ and report to the Convention at Springfield, IIL, one year 
He reported 1,628 mission churches without buildings that would build if they could 


hird or one-fourth of the cost, at reasonable rates, for a few years’ time, from 

soures This report caused the creation of the present Church Extension Board. 

\n interesting fact about our growth is, that during the past nine years, the Board of 

( rely Extension has had 2412 appeals for loans in erecting mission chureh buildings. Of 

only 787 have been answered during nine years, leaving 1,625 yet to be aided. Some 

11 becon discouraged and disbanded. But the faet to be remembered is that we 

Me NANSWERED APPEALS DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS as we had unhoused 

neregations in Robert Moffett’s report ol ISSS, and therefore WE ARE NOT CATCHING UP 
ies Gop cives us. We are answering but one-third of the appeals. 


The September Offering 


Therefore, a great off ne is to be raised in all our ehurehes during September, 1915. 


It hegin Sunmdav, September oth, and last through the month. LET NOTHING SET IT ASIDE. 








ORDER SUPPLIES by addressing G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec., 603 New England 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. They are sent free. 
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Education and the Democratic Disposition” 


JUDGE LOBINGIER’S ARTICLE on another page 
deals with the relation of education and democracy from 
the standpoint of the school and its program. 

The question he asks is: What sort of school should 
we maintain in a democracy? 

This editorial deals with the relation of education and 
democracy from the standpoint of the student. 

The question we here set out to answer is: \\Vhat sort 
of intellectual disposition should a person who lives in 
a democracy derive from his educational discipline ? 

The answer is obvious. He should derive a.democratic 
disposition. 

The educated_manin.a democracy should be the most 
democratic man_in his community. If his education has 
made him snobbish or partizan or aristocratic either the 


educational system is out of harmony with democracy or 


there is something vitally wrong with the man himself. 

We have long since passed away from the superficial 
notion that education was simply a process of taking on 
knowledge. We define it as a of getting 
into sympathetic touch with life. 


now process 


+ + 


Life is getting to be the great word of our educational 
system, not knowledge. This does not mean that knowl- 
edge is held at a discount, but that it is regarded as a 
means to an end, and the end is a wider and deeper fel- 
lowship with our fellowmen. 

The essence of culture is reverence, reverence for truth 
and reverence for the personal life of all men 
the very soul otf 
democratic 


This reverence for personality 1s 
democracy ; it is the secret support of every 
institution, 

Until man’s mind had learned to acknowledge the in 
herent dignity and absolute worth of every man’s per 
sonality democracy was impossible. 

And the only sound and valid reason why the state 
should engage itself in the enormous task of providing 
free education to its youth is that such an education shall 
maintain and further develop the democratic disposition 
in those who pass through its disciplines 

To have passed through the courses of a high school 
or a college and not have learned to regard other men 
and women—no matter how lowly or how far removed 
in culture from oneself 


the one thing that education is good for 


with reverence is to have missed 


+ + 


Gone is the day of toward the king, the 


Gone the day of reverence for aristoc- 


reverence 
priest, the sage. 
Gone the day of the doctrine that God has chosen 
a certain set of men for life, and another for 
eternal death. Gone the day of what President King calls 
and in 


racy . 
eternal 


the privileged classes in industry, in politics, 
religion. 

Our democracy is making us feel that God has no 
favorites, that nature has no favorites, and that society 
must have no favorites. The equal right of every man 
before God and the law is a settled conviction of every 
soul who is touched by the spirit of modern times. The 


common man has arisen into a place of signal importance. 

Education that is really education, culture that is not 
merely intellectual veneer but an earnest pursuit of the 
truth for the love of the truth, will produce a demo- 
cratic soul, a soul respectful toward and sympathetic with 
those who may be far removed from one in those acci- 
dental matters of birth o1 


breeding or success. 
g 


- + 
There are three things that education ought to do for 
the citizen of a democracy 
lt ought to develop intellectual sympathy 
imaginatively to enter into the soul of another and under. 


the powet 


stand his experience and his manner of thought. 

It ought to develop tolerance—the habit of sincere 
respect for another's point of view with the assumption 
that it probably contains truth if, indeed, it be not wholly 


true. 

And it ought to develop the will to cooperate with 
the 
divergences of opinion 


others on basis of common purposes in spite of 

These three things our public schools and colleges 
should be accomplishing for the youth of our nation 
whatever else they accomplish. 

ur literature and art and civil government and sociol- 
ogy and psychology should issue not in mere information 
or knowledge but in a democratic disposition shot through 
with sympathy, and tolerance, and the will to cooperate 
It is eas\ to be interested in the erTeat people of the 


world, the rulers, the courtiers, the sages, the heroes, but 


the truly educated soul has been made aware of the 
infinitely interesting character and the immense signifi- 
cance of the common man or woman 

Our modern artists help us to gain this democratic 


point of view. 

The art of the ancients dealt mainly with gods and 
demigods. 

The art of 
and courtiers, with princes and heroes 

But our art is discovering a new subject-matter in the 
life of common people. When 
Kipling or Tolstoi or Millet comes along we are 
to see beauty in the street gamin and to hear the nightin- 
gale that sings in the soul of the common worker. 


the middle ages dealt mainly with kings 


vers some Howells or 


made 


Our new science of sociology is a thrilling revelation 
of the dignity of the common man and woman and child. 
irker and the man with 


It has elevated the sweat-shop w 


a hoe into a never before acknowledged importance by 
focusing social attention and intellectual sympathy upon 
them 


+ + 


\nd psychology, too, comes in with its unique con- 
tribution to the development of the democratic disposi- 
tion, by asserting the universal like-mindedness of men 

the doctrine that all men, from Plato to the Louisiana 
plantation negro, from Mr. Lloyd George to the London 
cockney, are cast from the same mould, organized alike 
in powers of knowing and of feeling and of doing. 

This is a wonderful doctrine. 

In its light the mental differences of race and caste 
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are seen to be not foreordained but to lie within the con- 
trol r society 

No class is doomed to ignorance 
doomed to be the hewers of 


the rest of mankind. 


No stratum of society i 


uw | angel 


\ (Mi alld 


drawers of water tor 
beyond the pale of possible civilization. 


race 1s 


Not of one blood only, but of one mentality also, hath 
God made all nations and classes of men—this is the 
supreme ethical insight of modern psychology. 

Phat lucation in the disciplines of modern science 
or literature or art should turn out bs or self-centered 

rat r anything but democratic-minded citizens 
is pedagogical abortion 

rhe w e value of a culture rooted in such disciplines 

found in its equipment of the son! not with knowledge 

| ut with wisdom, a wisdom which enables the sou} 
to enter u ipreme task of life—the sharing of s# 
! } ( ‘ ] r is 


LINCOLN AND WILSON. 


tor nce wait n Abraham Lin 


AN EQUITABLE AWARD 
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EFFICIENCY AND COURTESY. 
F )LLOWING the dictates of efficiency in business 


it is now being suggested by a New York news- 

paper that formal amenities of business correspond- 
ence be hereafter omitted and the letter deal directly and 
with the matter in hand without salutation or 
valedictory. 

All such commonplaces as “My dear Sir,” or “Dear 
Sir,” or “Sir,” it is proposed, should be abandoned, to- 
gether with “Thanking you in advance,” “Trusting that 
this may be satisfactory,” “Hoping for a continuance of 
favor,” “With assurances of our esteem,” “Yours 
sincerely,” “Yours faithfully,” “Very truly,” and, of 
course, “I have the honor to remain,” and so on. 

There is a limit even to a good thing like efficiency. 
Business is brutal enough without cutting off the few 
amenities of speech that tend to sweeten and humanize 
store, and counting room. 
lhe almost irresistible tendency of modern business is 
the reduce the business 
mere cog in But when 


solely 


your 


the work of office, 


to eliminate human element, to 


man to a a machine. business 


loses its soul the soul of the business man is lost too. 
r the business man must find his life in his work, in 
the human relations that inhere in his work—his relation 
i ustomers, his employes, his employers, his 
( 
\iter all, it is the human side of business that makes 
rth whil \ man who lets efficiency squeeze the 
uman element out of his business will find that he has 
real human relationship anywhere else 
( livel id is the essence of business 
\y en efficiency in the interest of livelihood pro 
é acrifice the common courtesies that draw and 
ld n together it is time in the interest of life itself 


A DOUBTFUL VIRTUE. 


is a habit with Roman Catholics to point with 
I pride at the fact that when any public disaster oc- 
i n the spot a long time ahead 

Protestant 


are ¢ 


if the clerical representatives of churches, 


nd that often they are quite alone in bearing the con- 
solations of religion the injured and dying. 
The Eastland disaster was a case of the latter sort. 


Priests were on hand within thirty minutes of the turn- 


ing over of the boat, as many priests as policemen, it 
seemed, moving here and there among the crowds ad- 
inistering extreme unction to the dying. 

It is not reported that a single Protestant minister 
Was In « denc¢ 

lo make the inference that the Roman priests thereby 
| ed their greater consecration is too naive. 

Certain ve considerations account for their 
prompt presence. Qne, of course, is the fact that the 
police force of this city and most cities is virtually a 
Roman ¢ iolic institution. Naturally the priests would 
e me ( the disaster and the ministers left to 
hind it ou 

Besice the priests are more accessible. They live 
in institutions, not in private homes, or at least in close 

necti with institutions 

More r, in the particular instance of the Eastland 
lisaste robably over 90 per cent of the victims were 
Cathol nd t of priests to the place was 
latural 

But there’s a deeper explanation in the dogma of the 
efficacy of extreme unction. The administration of this 

te at the dving hour has no analogy among Protest- 
ants. In a situation like the Eastland catastrophe a 
Protestant minister would be able to render only the 


rendered by the other helpers. Very 
had the 


ame sort ot service 


athletic minister he been on 


many an 
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scene would have plunged into the water and aided in 
the rescue of the drowning. 

It is even doubtful that these priests were not in the 
way, clogging the narrow platform where the rescued 
were being brought. 

There is a place for the consolations of religion in the 
hour of death—a mighty place for it—but in the con- 
fusion of such an hour as the Eastland or Iroquois dis- 
aster, with other lives still to be rescued, the supreme 
service a Christian minister can render is not the mum- 
bling of a superstitious hocus pocus, but a brave man’s 
effort to rescue those in danger, or to help bring to life those 
rescued by others. 


PROGRESS. 
S THE The this 


question is not so easy, so nonchalant, as it was a 


world getting better? answer to 
little over a year ago. 

Then we said: Of course the world is getting better; 

see our increasing wealth and our knowledge and our 

and our culture; 

the 


scale of living is rising, hours of work are shortening, 


art and our labor-saving inventions 


every day is making it a better world to live in; 


pleasures 
being claimed by them. Besides, we afhrmed, there 1s a 
of progress running through history and through 
the world not only is getting better: it 


and privileges long denied the masses are now 


law 
present events, 
must get better. 

But in sight of the things that have been happening 
during the past year our optimism has lost its non- 
chalance. 

No really serious soul can 
cocksure tones. 


vive an answer to the ques- 
much to 


tion in casual or ‘There is s 
suggest the theory that history, instead of going forward, 
itself, that to 


is repeating 
return to the primitive, from which it emerges only to 


civilization is destined ever 
descend again in endless cycles. 

\fter all, may not progress be 
there has 
a possibility could be as 
It will do us good to listen 


an illusion: 


In a whole century never been a moment 


such entertained 


1 
when easily 


as right now. two great 
voices in reply to this grave suggestion. 

Henri Bergson, leader of modern French philosophers 
and psychologists, answers this question in the negative 


Bergso1 human 


1 does not despair of civilization or of 
progress. Tle 
out of the war, for he 
folly of 


is convinced that great and lasting good 
expects that it will teach 


, 
the 


will com« 


humanity the tragic : exalting the material, 
mechanical, the technical elements in what we call prog 


ress, and neglecting the spiritual and the moral. The 
modern world has worshiped false gods, according to 
Bergson, and its ideals and standards of greatness and 


will take 
national and 
morality. 


success must undergo radical revision. The war 
back to t 


nduct 


humanity he simple standards of 


individual c: back to righteousne ss and 
Prof 


educator, 


1 


an phil 
although he 


John Dewey, a leading Amer ssopher and 


has reached the same conclusaon, 


expresses it differently. The war, he holds, does not dis- 
prove the cherished theory of progress, social, national 
and international. Vhat it proves, according to Dr. 
Dewey, is that we have been egregiously mistaken in 


some of our ideas as to the inevitability of progress; that 
we have been too complacent, too indolent, too ready to 
In truth, 
progress must be carefully planned; it must be patiently 


assume that progress will take care of itself. 


worked out and persistently pushed. 

Evolution will not bring progress, declares Dr. Dewey. 
What 
modern humanity possesses to an extent never dreamed 
of in past ages is a method of progress or opportunity for 
Invention, discovery, science, material abund- 


There is no such thing as a “law of progress.” 


pre ress, 


ance, the internationalization of commerce, of letters and 
art, of knowledge 
easier than it 


all these things make progress far 


could ever have been before in human 
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history. But these things are not in themselves progress 
in the true sense of the word. Progress is the humaniza- 
tion of nations, the abolition of war and 
militarism, the eradication of unjust privileges, the estab- 
lishment of equality of rights and opportunities, the real- 
ization of the highest religious and ethical ideals of 
human solidarity and human brotherhood. None of these 
things will come to humanity unless we desire them and 
work intelligently and scientifically to bring them about. 

This is inspiring and satisfying doctrine. We 
lodged progress too much in material goods, or we have 


societies and 


have 


imagined that because we possessed the method of prog- 


ress that we therefore were progressing. 


but these two great teachers show us that progress 
comes back at last to our desires, our inner purpose to 
realize ideals and to make an ideal order amongst men. 
Only if men have this desire is there any such thing 


as progress, and so | 


ong as they possess it progress need 


not be despaired of. 


PEACE AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


ILITARISTS say 
it must be peace 


peace without it 
All of which i but it is a half-truth, and works mis 
chief among men as all half#truths | 
The twin truth that is overlo 


“Of course we are for peace, 


righteousness. Righteousness 


wit 


and we can never have 


S true, 


ave a way of doing. 


ked is that peace is a pre- 


requisite to righteousness in the world of nations. The 
two are reciprocal. 

War does not bring justice There is 
that the outcome of the 


no guarantee 


war will be a just out- 


Might and science determine the issue of war, not 


present 
come. 
right and wrong. God may not be on the side of the heaviest 
battalions, but Victory is. 
To submit great 
of the sword is to submit 
So long as 


human questions to the arbitrament 
them 


live in an order of 


to unreason 
rld 


tions assume that they must fly at one another’s throats when 


we the w where na- 
they think they are suffering injustice at the hands of a 


neighbor nation, it will be impossible to have an order of 


righteousness in the world 


Militaristic presuppositions defeat justice in advance. 


Righteousness cannot be established among men until thev 
learn to carry their differences to the high court of reason. 
The presuppositions of peace are essential to the discov 
ery of justice when international differences arise, to the 
purging of the dross from conflicting claims, and for the 
emergence of a plan of settlement in which justice may be 


de me 


ANGELS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


Ie] 
circulation to 


the battlefields 


IGIOUS papers of a certain type are giving 
soldiers see angets on 
the peculiar 


a report that 


Europe. One of 


psychological phenomena of the war has been a credulity 
which one would not encounter in times of peace. 
\fter the passing of the hoax of the Russians going 


through Scotland, one story after another has gone the 
The story of the angels may have originated 
f a dying soldier, which 


of men weak with fatigue 


rounds. 
from some expression of has 
worked on the imaginations 

Less excusable is the attitude of religious journals this 
the removed from the who 
would further such a superstition. 


side water, stress of war, 


On account of the array of college advertising appear- 
ing identically in this week’s issue of both The Christian 
Century and The Conquest, the two papers have com- 
bined their reading pages also, and the readers of each 
paper have the benefit of the pages of the other. If the 
merger serves to introduce to each constituency the 
paper prized by the other it will have accomplished what 
the publishers have in view. 














Education For a Democracy 


BY CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER 


Judge Lobingier represents the United States govern nent in a peculiarly vital capacity in China's affairs. 
ippointed to a position of dignity and responsibility in that Republic by our government, he imparts to all 


who come into touch with him the culture and grace 


of a Christian missionary. 


The following article 


is the substance of an address delivered by him at the Commencement exercises of the University of Nan- 


king, on June 28.Struggling as China is with the great problem of democracy, the commencement orator 


could hardly have selected a more appropriate theme. 
Judge Lobingier is a Disciple, holding his 
Nebr 


of a theme was pertinent. 
liud Park Church, Chicago. 


FANCY that the title whicl 
have selected will not pass wu 


He formerly lived in Lincoin 


hallenged “What.” I hear t 
ked education a matter of pol 
| ne's cultural training t 
u 1 the accidental circum 

< ‘ what government he | 
t under Is not science 
( t nd are t the tests of 
‘ it ma the same ever\ 

‘ 

hese I w ld answer, Educa 
t is t t is a means 
‘ 1, it 1s VY agreed, 1s fit 
ne 1 ial the better his e 
nment, 1. ¢ his place in human 
society \nd as environments differ, 
the s of preparing for them 
are necessarily not the same Chat 


the training of individuals for a de- 





icv is a distinct branch of edu 
cation differing from all others, is 
recognized by one of America’s most jedae Charles S Lobingier, of th 
prominent educators, Charles William United States Court for China. 
Kk] wh while still President 
Harvard University. said lo this, the affairs of the common- 
wealth are likely to be well adminis- 
A. m Cat republican education . bs be tered and to the extent that they fail 
wer pot + monarehical education, t© think independently and soundly, 
cat er al fort f government he ship of state which they control 
! s in peril of shoals and breakers. 
It may be conceded that the masses, 
Perhaps the most striking feature even in a democracy, are prone to 
e } « s difference follow a popular idol and to take their 
is tl inse bility f demacra ideas from him instead of ortginat- 
\ monarchical form ing their own. But this is in part 
me mav flouris erv we result of monarchical tradition and 
without popular in part a consequence of defective 
\n aristocracy needs t lucational method. Heretofore men 
( vor WW tt been taught to think; they 
racies are themselves th ive been taught to follow Too 
urtif 1 selecti in this often the school curriculum has load- 
fic t ‘ cr the mem ry and excited the imag 
( ( emo nation but neglected, if not sup- 
ret] ressed, the reasoning faculties. When 
inion and real democracy comes into its own the 
ill longer discourage, but 
strongest inducements 
t u 
democracy 's pur e it 1s 
eopl nul 
( > 
, con 
Ie] ' 
rai 
( ‘ ] ] he ntire 
t eave it sunk in 
it ‘ n order t atc Tew 
n n | dilettantes 


His treatment was as illuminating as his selection 
American church membership in 


lar better is it for China, e. g., to 
teach her teeming millions even the 
rudiments of sanitation, of child con- 
servation, of reforestation and of 
monetary reform, than to perpetuate 
ippalling popular indifference to 
these fundamental questions while 
training a group of specialists to 
gather and hoard scientific facts re- 
lating thereto. Far be it from me to 
lecry the specialist. He is the pioneer 
f science and without him progress 
in any line would be almost imper- 
ceptible. But the fact remains that 
the specialist is valuable to the com- 
munity chiefly in proportion as the 
esults of his researches and dis- 
coveries are assimilated by its masses. 


FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS. 


| have been much impressed, re- 
cently, in studying certain publica- 
tions of the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation treating of the schools, and 

‘specially the Folk High Schools of 
Denmark. These unique institutions 
have been largely instrumental, it 
ippears, in the remarkable trans- 
formation of the Danish masses from 
the ‘unhappy serfs of a century and 
a quarter ago to the intelligent, pros- 
perous and progressive yeomanry of 
today. Speaking of these Folk High 
Schools the author of said publica- 
tions observes: 

To make their students able to think and 
reason for themselves has been the aim of 
the school men. Encyclopedism has been 
avoided, and the students generally return to 
their homes with strong, reasoning minds, 
open to conviction, but just as ready to con- 
vince if on the right side of the argument. 

The second object of education for 
a democracy I believe to be cohesion 
r co-operation—the habit of work- 
ing together for the common good. 
This, indeed, is the democratic form 

f patriotism. In a monarchy pa- 
triotism involves devotion to the 
ruler; in a democracy it is devotion 
to the commonwealth, i. e., the whole 
people. So in a monarchy the goal is 

dience to the ruler’s will; in a 
lemocracy it is respect for the will 
the majority. 


Democracy can highly 


never be 


“ul cessful where societv is divided 


groups and classes hostile to, or 


ympathetic with, each other. For 
ts highest development it needs com- 


deals and aspirations on the part 
the people \nd those democra- 


es are most efficient where, as in 


Switzerland, the co-operative habit is 


Strongest 


~ nr 


~~ 
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To make a local application of this 
point let us consider in connection 
therewith the situation of China. 
Here is a country of enormous terri- 
tory, a vast, virile and surpassingly 
industrious population, and with nat- 
ural resources as unlimited as they 
are untouched. Yet when facing the 
demands of an alien power of less 
than one-tenth her potentiality, China 
seemed impotent! And when we in- 
quire the reason, we find it summed 
up in three words—lack of cohesion, 
The various elements and sections of 
this far flung realm are not yet ani- 
mated by a common purpose—are not 
yet ready to sink all minor differences 
for the common good. Back of that 
lies the fact that the object of Chi- 
nese allegiance has heretofore been 
not so much the state as family and 
ancestry —an ideal which, however 
noble, must give way to the grander 
vision of all embracing nationality if 
the hopes of new China’s leaders are 
ever to be realized. So the Chinese 
more than any other people must fix 
their eyes on the second object of 
education in a democracy. When 
they have learned to co-operate the 
other goals will easily be attained and 
China will not then need to seek out- 
side help in order to maintain her na- 
tional integrity. 


EDUCATION A COHESIVE FORCE, 


Now popular education is in itself 
a cohesive and centripetal force. In 
America we justly regard the public 
school the melting pot which 
enables _us—to_assimilate our vast im- 
migrant population and prepares-each 
generation for a common citizenship. 
Passing a step higher in the educa- 
tional scale we may refer again to the 
Danish Folk High Schools of which 
it has been said: 


as 


* * * They came into being at a time 
when the nation was politically distraught 
and needed a healing and unifying influence. 
They succeeded in harmonizing the discord 
ant elements, binding all classes together in 
the common bond of love of fatherland 
Duty and opportunity became watchwords 
The educated seized upon their opportunity 
and gave the best they had in them for their 
the ignorant became educated and 


country ; 
in time formed a great working force for a 
Letter Denmark 


But I do not believe that the demo- 
cratic educator should stop with mere 
hold that the 


lv incidental results. | 
perative Ss] actively 


pirit may 
ely cultivated. 


be 
\nd surely 


CO-t 


and ettecti 


one thod is to emphasize the dem 
ocratic and patriotic purpose in edu 
cat l 
S ( cm MON WEALTH 
\in | institutions 
le r s most pt 
gress eN eatest el 
‘ ‘ T i 1) 
" | h nale 
may seen in the recently estal 
lis \¢ ultural High Schools 
VW e purpose 1s to elevate and dig 
1 ural and stop the movement 
from m to citv: in the older agri 


cultural colleges with their practical 
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efforts toward the betterment of 
American agriculture such as popular 
instruction in seed selection; and in 
the forty-one state universities, nota- 
bly that of Wisconsin, where the aim 
is to bring all branches of knowledge 
directly or indirectly to the people. 

[ am glad to draw my final exam- 
ples of the democratic trend of educa- 
tion from China. The University of 
Nanking, among its other good works, 
has initiated and led what promises 
to be a far-reaching and ultimately 
successful movement for the restora- 
tion of China’s ancient but long de- 
nuded forests, and in this the Gov- 
ernor of Chekiang province has ably 
co-operated. 

CHINA GRASPING 


DEMOCRATIC MOTIVE, 


Recently the President of St. John’s 
University at Shanghai asked me to 
pass on the respective merits of cer- 
tain theses which had been submitted 
by students in sociology of that insti- 
tution. Their theme was “Child La- 
bor in China” and I was agreeably 
surprised not merely at their com- 
mand of English but at the research 
displayed, the mass of material and 
the methods of exposition. But what 
impressed me most was the conscious- 
ness which the productions of these 
young Chinese revealed that they 
were facing a tremendous national 
problem and that the welfare of their 
country was deeply involved. They 
had grasped the democratic motive in 
education ! 

During a recent visit to Peking I 
was once more agreeably surprised to 
find in the south city, away from the 


noise and turmoil of that great 
metropolis, a modern prison, clean 
and sanitary, whose inmates are 


taught useful trades and the elemen- 
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tary Chinese branches. This, I was 
informed, had been established about 
five years previously by Shen Kao 
Pun, the Minister of Justice. It may 
be only a beginning, but it shows that 
at least one of China's high officials 
was imbued with the spirit of the 
democratic educator. 

EDUCATION 


AND CHINESE PHILANTHROPY. 


It was pleasant also to learn of the 
Chinese philanthropist, Frank Jung 
Fao, who is educating at his own ex- 
pense no less than four hundred of 
his young countrymen and de- 
voting a large portion of his ample 
means to the benefit of orphans in 
China. 


is 


* * * * * 


The ancient commonwealth of Chi- 
na is the oldest sovereignty on the 
globe. It has outlived countless mon- 
archies, aristocracies and democracies— 
kingdoms, empires and republics with- 
out number. Long possessing demo- 
cratic elements in its local institu- 
tional life, it has now, after millen- 
niums of independent existence under 
other forms of government, entered 
upon the road to a nation wide de- 
mocracy. That road is long—is be- 
set with many obstacles—but others 
who have trodden it with some de- 
gree of success are glad to offer a 
helping hand to their latest fellow 
traveller. Progress along this diffi- 
cult path will be greatly facilitated 
by a handmaid of democracy which 
we call popular education. But to 
enable new China to reach her goal it 
must be education of a distinct type 

-not education which contributes 
merely to personal and private ends, 
but education which is consecrated to 
the whole commonwealth. That way 
alone lies education for a democracy. 
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Criticism for the 


uch less than a similar total for 
f the other leading denomina 
s perating in the held his 
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‘tirred up Baptist leaders to agi 
in educational campaign in 
hurches, by which Baptist voung 


le should be induced to go t 


Three Hundred Missionary 
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u em 
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‘ foreig ssi iry 
Ss meeting with much su 
| thirds of the amount is 
d nd the success 
t seems assured 
Bibles for the 
Soldiers. 
he heir apparent to the throne 
Ru Grand Duke Alexandet 
ut h, has allowed his name 
nto the new testaments that 
being circulated in the Russian 
my lhe Orthodox church takes 
generous attitude toward 
listribution than the Roma 
tholics have commonly done. Each 


le sent by an American Sunday- 
scholar will have in it the 
llowing inscription: “His Imperial 
Highness the Czarevitch, Heir Ap- 
and Grand Duke Alexander 


rent 


Nicholaevitch, most graciously pre- 
sents this gospel which has been sent 


by a Sunday-school scholar in 


nerica.” The American Bible So 
ietvy has arranged to present a 
<pel or a new testament for each 


kel contributed by an American 


Sunday school child. 
Gary Plan Extending to 
New York. 
Lhe problem 
blic school pupils is receiving 
much attention these days. In New 
York the past attention has 
been given to this matter, and expert 
a modification of the Gary 
have been made. In 
Is the children were released 
minutes three times a week 
p Courtney of the Protestant 
ypal church is chairman of a 
ttee of a hundred religious 
leaders to plan for the extension of 
tem. Rev. G. U. Wenner of 
the Lutheran church was prominent 
in the enterprise last year. 


of religious education 


year, 


ments in 


several 


i! 


Dignified Ministers Preach 
in street. 
Street preaching has not been prac- 
larly attractive for the educated 
tf the older communions, 
least so in New England. The 
ministers ef New Haven, Conn., have 
arranged a regular program of street 
preaching for Saturday night when 
he population of the town turn out in 
considerable force. The people will 
to hear just as good a sermon 


be able 
n the street as in any church in the 


Street preaching is not re 
las undignified in England and 


xX +] } 
nad 


Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch 
Accused. 
Phi dium theologicum has been 
ked in a variety of ways against 
sive thinkers, but a_ rather 


el form of attack is that recently 
ad an obscure Baptist editor 
against Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, 
he Socialist theological professor of 
Rochester Theological seminary. He 
has been called a Bahaist! To most 
people that wouldn’t sound so bad, 
for perhaps they haven't heard of the 
cult of Mohammedan origin which 
has undertaken to syncretize the re- 
ligions of the world into a universal 
religion Dr. Rauschenbusch has 
broken the silence which he usually 
maintains in the face of such utter- 
ances and has indignantly, though 
humourously, denied the charge, in- 
sisting that he doesn’t even know 
very much about the cult in question. 
The Baptist editor weakly responds 
that if Dr. Rauschenbusch isn’t a 
Bahaist, he ought to be. This form 


( 


f reasoning is not confined to the 
Baptist denomination. 
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THE CONVENTION IN 
RETROSPECT. 


This was a peaceful and harmonious 
convention. It wasa delight to every 
man who believes in our plea and in 
our future. It was, let us hope, a 
harbinger of our total deliverance 
from the reactionary influences that 
are doing their utmost to convert us 
into a warring sect. The real life of 
the Disciples was never more clearly 
seen than at Los Angeles. 

The man with a grouch, the man 
with the countenance which foretold 
that something dreadful was going to 
happen, the man with his finger to 
his lips to enjoin silence lest we say 
the wrong thing, the man who was 
voing to throw the convention into 
a panic with a revolutionary resolu- 
tion, or who would protest against 
those who were trying to deliver us 
to the was not there, Glory 
hallelujah! The convention could pro- 
ceed with its work unhampered, and 
with the result that everything moved 


like clox k-work. 


“Sects. 


tEGARD FOR ALL. 


All the plans of years had a free 
hand, and never was there a disposi- 
tion to over ride anybody, to railroad 
any measures through, or to engage 
in high-handed proceedings. If such 
charge has brought against 
other conventions, although purely 
fictitious, it could not be brought 
against this. There was a fine regard 
for all differences of opinion. No vis- 
itor was given a back seat because he 
did not bring a delegate’s certificate 
The convention demonstrated its abil 
ity to do all its friends claimed for it 
as a servant of all the interests of the 
brotherhood. The only hint of an 
ecclesiasticism we heard of was when 
the aforementioned brother rose and 
asked that the majority renounce 
their rights in his behalf. This rule 
of the hierarchy was ended in its in- 
cipiency. 


been 


HIGH CLASS ADDRESSES. 


The addresses throughout were ex- 
cellent, probably as uniform in merit 
as any we have had in recent years. 
It is encouraging to note the presence 
of men on our platforms in increasing 
numbers year after year who are in 
sympathy with the great forward 
movements of their day, who know 
what the world need is, and who are 
trying to meet it, who are never pes- 
simistic nor fearful nor dyspeptic. 
Fewer and fewer men whose thought 
is set in the moulds of the past are 
being heard in our conventions. Con- 
ventions for their special benefit are 
being planned for later in the season 
to which all are cordially invited. Go 
early and get a front seat. The men 
who spoke to us at Los Angeles rep- 
resent the ripest fruit of our ministry. 





Of course, the visitors were men of 
ational reputation. Mr. Bryan still 
holds his audience in the hollow of 
his hand. Dr. Francis ranks as one 
of the ablest expository-evangelistic 
preachers. Dr. Coyle with his mag- 
nificent trumpet-like voice won all his 
hearers with clear cut address on 
Christian Unity. Dr. Matt. S. Hughes, 
the popular preacher of Pasadena, 
presented the same subject in his bril- 
liant manner, but with an air of apol- 
ogy for the divisions of Christendom. 


Ss. 


MORGAN'S ADDRESS, 


CAREY E. 


Those who heard and have read the 
address of President Carey E. Mor- 
gan will agree with me that it was a 
creditable and timely production. We 
have learned to expect great and ten- 
der messages from Mr. Morgan. This 
was a plea for good fellowship, for 
toleration, for peace in the midst of 
strife. We recall his address at At- 
lanta and the similarity between that 
and this. Hugh McLellan made a 
similar plea at Louisville, and Peter 
\inslie at Topeka. All these ad- 
dresses were received with unanimity 
by the convention. Thousands of 
Disciples could join heart and soul 
with Mr. Morgan in his sentiments. 
\ll they ask is the liberty he declared 
he meant to conserve for himself, the 
liberty to live and die a free man. But 
what a gulf vawns between such con- 
vention addresses and our practices! 


Instead of granting such liberty what 
has been our course for twenty-five 
vears Instead of love for those who 
7 j r ] 

differ, not because thev differ but be- 


cause they are our brethren, the pol 
been to denounce, to disfel 
lowship, to drive out of the ranks. 
The intolerant and the exclusive have 


sought to promote peace by compell- 


ing uniformity under penalties, and 
have done what they could to make 
our plea a hissing and a_ by-word. 

must accept their interpretations 


f Scripture or be called ugly names. 


1 SENTIMENT TO BEI PRACTICED. 
Now if such addresses mean any- 
thing to us they ought to be reduced 
to practice. If we love our brother 
on the platform we can love him off 
the platform. If we can love him 
while we speak we ought to love him 
while we listen. If we can tolerate 
his peculiar views in convention mood 
we can tolerate them when the con- 
vention has been brought to a close. 
The fault of all such addresses has 
been that they perished on the air. 
We came together to enjoy a delight- 
ful fellowship; we separated to be- 
have like the publicans. We declared 
our undying affection for those who 
granted a wider latitude to certain 
texts than we did, and proceeded 
straightway to treat them as we 
would treat those whom we hated. 
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Here and [here 





THE WAY TO LOVE, 


A certain Englishman held that a 
wife never knew how much her hus- 
band loved her until he had beaten 
her into helpless submission. Some 
of our brethren have accepted the 
same doctrine and acted accordingly, 
with the result that others prefer to 
be hated for a while if the sample of 
love produces such misery. It is 
rather difficult to convince a man that 
you love him while roasting him over 
martyr or editorial fires. So the only 
way to love is to love, to honor is to 
honor, and to recognize the liberty of 
differences by recognition. If we have 
a sympathetic heart for Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Nashville, Ham- 
mond, and Sand Creek, no man can 
object to their representation on our 
convention programs. Henceforth, if 
a man is needed from either one the 
question of fitness and not geography 
must alone determine the choice. 

If this be not true then all such ad- 
President Morgan’s are 
sweetened words, pits covered with 
flowers to deceive, painted deserts to 
allure to destruction. If love does 
not mean recognition then we say to 
all ironic spirits among us your faith 
is vain and your preaching vain. And 
let not program committees heed the 
medieval cry that recognition means 
endorsement of errors. If there were 
any justice or truth in such a claim 
no man could be heard, for no man 
is free from error; no man like Shailer 
Matthews or Dr. Coyle or William J. 
Bryan could appear. The duty of 
every man is to prove all things and 
hold fast that which is good. We 
ought to have the best men on our 
convention programs no matter what 
their postoffice. For a long time we 
have been catering to the fanatic, we 
have been feeding him tidbits to keep 
him from flying off the handle. That 
folly ought to come to an end speed- 
ily, and half the care given to the cul- 
tivation of the scholar would be pro- 
ductive of much better results. 


dresses as 


THE ONLY BONDS 


We ought to write it down in our 
little book that among a people like 
ours with no ecclesiastical bonds to 
hold them together, love, loyalty, and 
liberty are the only bonds that will 
hold, and we ought to have learned 
this after the folly and fuss of twenty- 
five years to hold us by the use of the 
words, really a misuse, without regard 
to their meaning. 

The only cure for too much liberty 
is more liberty! 

I should like, for myself, a little 
more freedom in the matter of ap- 
plause, and more hearty singing, and 
none of the soft-pedaling which is 
more of an experiment in pneumatics 
than an aid to devotion. Otherwise 
everything was lovely, our health was 
never better, and the best wish we 
have for Des Moines is that the same 
good will and fellowship may prevail 
there next year as at Los Angeles. In 
that city we ought to have the most 
spiritual convention that we have ever 
held. The setting is right for it. 

Exiuis B. BARNES. 














From Christian Endeavor World 
E ARE very grateful to Sister 
Riehards for all the work e 
she has done for us; therefor 
we feel obliged t »comply vit 
her 1 iest As you all know, Sister 
Riehards teaches a Sunday-school class 
sing the choir, plays at Sunday-schor 
and praver meeting.”’ The ereet figure 
of Sally Brooks as the piano stirred rest 
le \ 

We feel that she is 1 n thinking 
hie » mue to ado sO we int 
vine to volunteer to lead the Juniors 
Sister Richards is willing to help con 
tit ( ( superintendent 
Sal darted a glance at Marv Ri 
ard e was” looku down modestly 
Sally e the open chord of the ist 
VI 1 era closed it wit a 
ha nd flew out 1 the Sunday s4 ol 
roon the back way 
Ller 1 was in a turmoil, her heart 
\ t tir turbulently ind she id 1 
‘ ‘ uk with an yr Least of all 
d int to talk with Mr. Bailey, who 
‘ ‘ stir vas looking tor her 

‘a do, I'll fly right off and tell him 
what ink Sunday school and prayet 
meet ndeed!"* she sniffed 
Brother Jack raised his eves from his 
prayer re illowed thet to rest or ~ 
t we i she came » the pore 

’ 

‘W vrong, sis?’ e questioned, 
“ ery ( dent storm-signals 

I ind evervthi we Sie in 
linging aside her hat 

Vi “ f vou didn't. stay to 

‘ ! commented 
I ju ‘ d not sit there 
Mar. R irds nging W 
that fied smirk er fae 

W \ vhistl Jack I thought 

ul Mary 

Vi ‘ . ! ! ted tersely 
in ; ‘ ot Aly 

‘ ‘ Mr Baal he 
It ) 3 ilogy 


“Weighed and Found--” 


The Story of a “Filler In” 
BY IDA K. WILLIAMS 


It would hurt 

irrelevantly 
‘*Fire away,’”’ 
‘Thanks 


time 


mother,”’ she concluded 
grinned Jack 

this stored 
since election of 
People. 1 didn’t 
pianist, 
ard, but I 
piano. Mary 
didn't do 
then, atter I'd been 
plaving months, and 
after I°d done all that work, didn’t they 


away 
I Ever 


Young 


particularly 


or some 
neers in our 
being 


care about 


nobody wants to work so 


worked so hard to get the 
vas on mv committee, but she 
ing Well, 


every 


vo and elect her pianist and me second 
ssistant ? That's ow much they ap 
preciate my efforts Even then it 
wouldn't be so bad, but now that Mary 
as the onor she tmes to get out ot the 
vorh (‘omes late every night, alter she 


knows L'll be 


‘That isn’t 


playing 


verv nice, Sally But why 


first assistant play 


‘She never comes "? 


‘*Him,’* studied Jack ‘*T suppose it 
wouldn't do for you to refuse to play? 
Tell ‘em Vou aren’‘t a pianist, and won't 
play 

‘O), goodness, no! Evervone vould 
think I was a sour ball.’’ 


don't see anything you can 


‘There isn't Unless I go late to the 
until she 
makes things dragey, for no 
and I hate draggy 
meetings [ guess I'll just have to grin 
and it. I feel better after let 
ting loose on you,”’ she smiled gratefully. 
‘But,’’ she continued as she rose, frown 
ing shehtly, **I lead the 
‘Juniors?*’ Jack looked up from the 
had retired. ‘‘I didn’t 
about them, did I?°’ 


there 


vets 
plays mu 


bear now 


won't Juniors 


paper to W ih he 


ear anvthing 





*‘Mavbe not iat’s what got me go 
! is morning; but, when I got fairly 
started, there were So many things that 
I forg that one. You see, Mary does 


i" "al sarcastically 
‘Hold on a minute, 
Doesn ‘t 


Sally mine; I 


ont like that Mary work 


tone 


pretty faithfully?’ 


eoncedt d 


\ r tal \ not iny 
i! Sel her t ug 
Does e sing viee ¢ rv Sur 


let it go. I hate to see the Juniors 
dropping out, but I simply won't take 
them. there are the people 
coming from chureh. I’d_ better 
go in and see if I can help ‘Liza set the 
table.’’ 

Jack watched the last flutter of Sally’s 
skirts disappear kitehenward, a thought- 
ful look on his serious face. 

‘*Poor kid Sally! She’s learning the 


Goodness ’ 


home 


ways of the world. Well, she’s eighteen, 
and every one has to learn sometime, 
sooner or later. It’s sueh a busy old 


world that it can’t stop to give much ap- 
preciation. But Sally’s all right at 
This is just the surface. She’ll 
oecasién.*’ A loving smile 
settled in his eves, as he heard her chat- 
‘Liza, maid of all 


heart 
rise to the 


tering ¢ 
work. 
When the afternoon bell rang, 
looked at his sister Looking up, 
caught his eyes, but dropped hers quickly. 
‘*Let’s go for a walk, Sally, suggested 
Jack, guessing at her struggle and un- 
It was not like Sally to shirk. 
The last bright leaves of autumn elung 
the country road was lined 
wit nodding goldenrod undaunted by 
Jack Frost’s cold fingers; the sun 
poured down its wealth of gold warmth, 
as though to belie the chilliness of morn- 
before he was fairly 
birds had flown to a 
save for the rustle of 


eerily to 


Jack 


she 


casiness., 


to the trees; 


ings and 
up. Already the 
warmer climate; 


evenings 


the leaves, the dropping of a nut here 
: 

and there, and the seurrying back and 

forth of a bright-eyed squirrel, the wild 

things were silent. A soft breeze was 


singing a sleepy lullaby to all the sleep- 
ing flowers. 

Sally walked along silently, drinking in 
beauty and reveling in the keen 
sweetness of a late fall dav. Finally the 
rhythm of the Jack softly 
whistling attracted her attention. 

‘What is that, Jack? You've 
whistling it a long time.’’ 

‘‘It’s a bit of ragtime, Sally. 
you'll approve, with your 
classical: but the sentiment of it 
caught mv faney. 

Don't vou bother, honey, if 


wrong; 
Don't vou 


t 


was 


song 
been 


I don’t 
suppose love 
for the 


the wor ld goes 


worrv. honev, if the 


trouble; 
« onlv just a bubble 


Dent vou mind the 


It all ends 1 t 
Thanks, laughed Sallv somewhat 
drvly ‘*Meant for me?’ 
‘Not exaetly Mustn’t think you re 
e only one who has trials and tribula 
ons. How do vou know but what Mary 
scolding this verv instant because you 
’ it Junior Probably she thinks 
Sile is ibused 
‘No doubt she does."’ admitted Sally, 
v ers | nona wal « brig { 
ves 
The ft ~ nto at inderstand 
> ! er rms nder 
enath 
anf’? ' ‘ 
i? i \ 
x a 
! 
i ie 
‘ el si ly 
it s 1 pertes t 
{ i ; 
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The Conquest 





Sunday School 





ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF 
BAAL. 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 5. 


..Golden Text: Jehovah is far from the wicked; but 
he heareth the prayer of the righteous Proverbs 


15:29. 
I Kings 18-30-39 

(30) And Elijah said unto all the people, Come 
near unto me; and all the people came near unto 
him And he repaired the altar of Jehovah that 
was thrown down (31) And Elijah took twelve 
stones, according to the number of the tribes of 
the sons of Jacob, unto whom the word of Je 
hovah came, saying Israel shall be thy name 
(32) And with the stones he built an altar in 
the name of Jehovah; and he made a trench about 
the altar. as great as would contain two measures of 
seed (33) And he put the wood in order, and cut 
the bullock .n pieces, and laid it on the wood 
And he said, Fill four jars with water, and pour it 
on the burnt-offering, and on the wood. (34) And 
he said, Do it the second time: and they did it 
the second time. And he said, Do it the third time; 
and they did it the third time (35) And the 
water ran rund about the altar; and he 
filled th trench also with water. (36) 
And it came to pass at the time of the 


evening oblation, that Elijah the 


offering of the 
said, O Jehovah, the God 


prophet came near, and 

of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known 
this day that thou art God in Isreal, and that I 
am thy servant, and that I have done all these 
things at thy word (37) Hear me, O Jehovah, 


know that thou, 


hear me, that this people may 
turned their 


Jehovah, art God, and that thou hast 


heart back again. (38) Then the fire of Je- 
hovah fell, and consumed the burnt-offering, and 
the wood, aml the stones, and the dust, and licked 
up the water thet was in the trench. (39) And 


people saw it, they fell on their 


when all tie 
said, Jehovah, he is God; Jehovah, 


faces: and they 
he is God 


Verse by Verse. 
30. And Elijah said unto the people. A 


common form of speech in the Old Testa- 
Read the first 29 verses of this chap- 
ter—All the people came near. The peo- 
ple were willing to obey. Our willingness 
to obey determines God’s ability to help us. 


ment. 


—Repaired the altar. This shows clearly 
that a local sanctuary once stood on the 
spot. Here Jehovah had been worshiped. 


31. Twelve stones. There were two king- 
doms composed of the twelve tribes and in 
this great test Elijah considered them re- 
ligiously one. Jehovah was the God of both. 
kingdoms. See Josh. 4:5.—Israel shall be 
thy name. Israel means “prince of God,” 
and, was given to Jacob at Peniel, Gen. 
35:10. 

32. Built an altar in the name of Je- 
hovah. This seems to be unnecessary 
when the old one had been repaired, see 
verse 31. Some scholars hold that verse 
31 and the first part of 32 are interpola- 
tions —A trench. To hold the water that 
was to be poured upon the sacrifice —Two 
measures of seed. Or, a two-seah measure 
RVm. The third part of an ephah, about 
two and a half gallons. 

33. He put the wood in order and cut the 
bullock in pieces. Thus far the prepara 
tions made were similar to those made by 





the priests of Baal.—Fill four jars with 
water. He was taking every precaution 
against fraud. There could be no concealed 
fire. Here we leave the likeness to Baal 
preparations. 

34. Third time. This would remove all 
possible doubt from the minds of the peo 
ple Few of us are as sure of God's help 
us this! Some see in this a corresponding 


svmbol to the twelve tribes and for the 
same reasor 


35. Filled the trench. All this prepara 
tion was intended to make more evident 
the superiority of Jehovah It was to ” 
the triumph of the true God 

36 Came near Came near to the place 
of sacrifice wit ilm and trustful old 
ness..-The God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Israel Phe comn n torm ot expression 
and one intended to remind the people of 
God's favors to them in the past.—I am thy 
servant Willing to do thy bidding (dre 
wholly en p to the cause of the true 
God He vas orscious oO following the 
word as he understood it 

37. Hear me, O Jehovah. Elijah’s pray 


er is brief, but full of pathos, and pleading 


God finds beautiful ex- 
pression in prayer.—That this people may 
know that thou, Jehovah, art God. The 
prayer is not burdened with selfish interests 
no matter how worthy they might be. Most 
of our prayers are shot through and through 
with selfish ideas; they have not the world 
wide And thou hast turned 


His confidence in 


that 


vision. 
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their heart back again. Or, for thou didst 
turn their heart backward. RVm. His great 
desire was that the people should turn from 
idolatry to Jehovah. 

38. Then the fire of Jehovah fell. The 
answer was complete and convincing, which 
is the point. 

39. They fell on their faces. Either be- 
cause they were excited, or because they 
were convinced, and fell down before the 
work of their God.—Jehovah, he is God. The 
experience cleared up amy lingering doubt 
that may have lingered in the people’s mind 
relative to the merits of the two religions. 
Jehovah to them was the all powerful God. 


Baal or Jehovah? 
The Lesson in Today’s Life. 


One of the important meanings of the 
word worship is ‘‘the state of worth’’ 
or worthiness. We ascribe worth to the 
thing we worship. It is the dramatic 
representation of the inward feelings and 
desires of those who worship. 

In the lower religions worship is al- 
most entirely a matter of specific acts 
duly performed, and small importance is 
attached to the frame of mind. in which 
the acts may be performed. 

As a man becomes more and more spir- 
itual he seeks more spiritual ways of wor- 
ship. 

The sensitive soul seeks always to dis- 
engage itself from the trappings of re- 
ligion. 

The tragedy of the process lies in the 
fact that there are so many who fail to 
reach these higher levels. They are satis- 
fied to have the temporal rather than the 
spiritual ideals of religion. They worship 
Baal rather than Jehovah. 

All men and women worship. It is a 
part of our very nature. The objects of 
our worship vary just as widely as our 
spiritual refinement. 

We often arrest this development by 
allowing the object of our worship to 
crystallize in the form of a _ temple, 
ehureh, ritual or Bible. These time-hon- 
ored helps to our devotions are used as 
ends in themselves rather than as means 
to an end. 

In our practical lives the thing we at- 
tach supreme worth, to, that we really 
worship. We may have some fine-spun 
theories about our devotion to Jehovah, 
but the real and practical fact is that a 
number of other interests first as 
will be clearly seen by our action. 

This is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in our homes, where like Carmel, the 
altars have been destroyed, and where re- 
ligious conversation is no longer in good 


come 


taste. 





THE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 


Behold our churehes with their empty 
pews and demoralizing indifference! 


We are worshiping Baal or 
Jehovah every day. It is a 
choice between the lower and _ higher 


ideals in our life. One after another of 


our pet schemes fail, our highest ideals 
refuse to be realized. Our best friend 


fails, our idols are crushed, and we by 
these and other tests are made to see 
that Jehovah is the only one who ean give 
reai substance to life. 

There is a_ perfect 
clamoring for our worship. 
Baal never were more numerous 
they are today. 

The god rapidly growing in favor to- 
day is the ** ood of pleasure.’’ A ride 
through the parks, a look into our homes, 
and a glance at the pleasure resorts of 
our land would convince most any one 
that the ‘‘god of pleasure’’ claims much 
of our devotion. 

The Baal-god of wealth receives the 
worship of increasing numbers of de- 
voted people who are lured into its spa- 
cious temples by the promise of ease and 
plenty. 

We see an increasing number of peo- 
ple bowing in true Eastern style, to the 
*“ood of fashion.’’ 

It would be difficult to 
much our lives are given over to this 
form of Baal worship. The highways 
and byways are full of evidence of the 
popularity of this god. 


babel of voices 
The gods of 


than 


estimate how 


**And what shall I more say? for the 
time will fail me if I tell of Ease, Fame, 
Travel, Chanee, Passion, and Drink: who 
through their popularity have wrought 
havoe, and turned the shrines of Jehovah 
into the temples of Baal. 

‘*How long go ye limping between the 
two sides? If Jehovah be God, follow 


him; but if Baal, then follow him.’ 
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News and Hopes of the Colleges 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


Mrs. L. W. St. Clair-Moss, President 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS AT CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY, CANTON, MO 


Earl M. Todd, 


BETHANY COLLEGE, BETHANY, W. VA 


r. E. Cra et 
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HIRAM COLLEGE, 


Lee Bates, President. 


| Volunteer 
es’ Club all had 


usual number « 


past two ve irs 
per month Pro 


ost competent tarm 


is the Gean of this 


lege has buildings, grounds and en 


wut SIAM. and 
constantly The 
Trustees, at the 
vy resolution, ex 
hly gratified over 
making 

een at the head 


years md dul 


~ prosperity has 
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Ie lebates 


included an un 


teachers in important 

good ind it is a 
but few changes 
1915-16. Professor 


graduate of Indiana 


receive the de 


in Education from Chicago Uni 


versity, has been called to the Chair of Phil- 
csophy and Education suceeeding Professor 
George T. Colman, who has answered a call 
to missionary service in South America un- 
der the Presbyterian Board. Mr. Morton D. 
Adams, Jr., will study in Harvard next year 
and his place as instructor in English will be 
filled by Miss Jennie Tudor of the Graduate 
School of Indiana University. New appoint- 
nents in the department of musie are Miss 
Helen M. Hall, honor graduate of Oberlin 
Conservatory, to teach piano and organ and 
Mi Re Christopher, graduate of Dana’s 
Music Institute and instructor in the War- 
re Militarv Band School, to teach theory 
u stringed and wind instruments and di 
rect the college orchestra. 

The outlook for the new year is highly 
encouraging The vear opens W th a gift of 
more than 1,500 volumes and valuable manu- 
scripts from the library of B. A. Hinsdale, 
beloved former student, teacher and presi- 
lent of the college, a gift of $7,500 to the 
endowment fund and a modest increase in 
the salaries of teachers amounting in some 
nstances to 25 per cent Indications now 

nt to a good increase in the enrollment. 


> >. o 
SPOKANE UNIVERSITY, SPOKANE, 
WASH. 
I. N. McCash, President. 


Spokane University is the voungest child 


! educational family. It is two years 
1. and closed the second vear with an en 
ollment of 120 students It has a faculty 
teen well-equipped, zealous teachers. 
student ody is made up of voung peo 


born or have spent most of 


Ves ! the northwest a few, how- 
ev ire in attendance from foreign lands. 
! i. Switzerland, the Dominion of Canada 
ind Scotland are represented 

The outlook for attendance it the next 
ester s most hopeful 4 girls’ dorm 

‘ t , stories high with modern 
pment is been completed, and the first 

t t Science Hall erected 4 com- 
nting establishment has been added 

to ft niversity ind from ts press 18 

b J the Exponent, the annual 
ita ' sy r l, the student veat 

* * « 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IA. 
Hill M. Bell, President 


During t vear large additions were made 
te the eq pment of the university library 
ar iboratories We note that 2.634 books 

ulded to the library Im the past five 
nearly t teen thousand books have 
been placed in the library an average of 


in twenty-five hundred per year 


I vear ev ed the act that the in 
fluence of the university is widening. There 
195 students admitted to the nsti- 
tution for the first time More than 10 per 
it r thes¢ came Irom other colle ges, 


imong which were the University of Wis- 
ons the University of lIowa, the Uni 
versity of Illinois, Amherst College, North 
estern University, Bryn Mawr College and 
lowa State College. Ninety-one of the 
ninety-nine counties in Towa’ were repre- 
sented in the enrollment Students were in 
ittendance from eight foreign countries and 
twenty-eight different states 

Readers will be interested in knowing that 
129 students in Drake University were. pur- 
suing the study of English last year; 365, 
Biblical History and Literature; 280, Edu- 
ition; 241, History; 239, Psychology; 235, 
(rerman 

At the close of the year 199 different 
students were graduated from the univer- 
sity 62 from the College of Liberal Arts, 
16 from the College of the Bible, 32 from 
the College of Law, 83 from the College of 
Education, and 27 from’ the Institute of 
Fine Arts 

The outlook for the year 1915-16 is most 


encouraging. 


Manv members have been added to the 


various faculties, so that nearly every de- 
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partment of the institution will be doing 
more effective work next year. Some of 
the instructors added are: Dr. Charles J. 
Hilkey, professor of law. Dr. Hilkey re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Columbia University, 
and his degree J.D. from the University of 
Michigan. Dr. William Homer Spencer, pro 
fessor of law, with J.D. from the University 
of Chicago. Miss Bonnie Andrews, Assistant 
Professor in Elementary Education, with her 
A.M. from the University of Minnesota. Mr. 
Walter Irving Easly, Assistant Professor of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Mr. Easly is a graduate of Miami University, 
receiving his A.M. from the University of 
Michigan. Mr. Henri Ruifrok, Professor of 
Piano. Mr. Ruifrok is regarded as one of 
the leading teachers of piano in the middle 
west. 
. 7 . 


KEUKA COLLEGE, KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
Joseph A. Serena, President. 


The past year was one of the very best 
in the history of Keuka College. The stu 
dent enrollment increased, especially in the 
number of students who come for the com- 
plete courses. We have more clearly and 
definitely drawn the lines marking off the 
preparatory Institute—from 
the college In the former, courses in agri 


sm hool Keuka 
culture and home economics have attraced 
many students In the college there has 
been am increase in the number of min 
isterial students, and one preaching appoint 
ment has been opened up in a_ country 


schoolhouse, while a new Bible school has 
been opens l in another schoolhouse Te 
sides these activities, our students supply 


the pulpits of near-by churches Through 
the activity of the Woman's Club, the en 
dowment of the college is enriched by $2,300, 
while a bequest from Mrs. A. MeKoon, a 
former trustee, has given us a house and 
two lots. Our fruit 
hanced in value several thousand dollars, so 
that in all we close the year with $5,000 
more than we began it. 

If we can open next year with one hun 
dred students in Keuka Institute and forty 
Freshmen in the college, it will surely insure 
than we have vet ex 


land has been en 


greater victories 
perienced., 
through which the 
the larger impression on the Empire Stat 
and all the East. 


] 


Keuka bids fair to be a channel 


Disciples are to make 


BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
T. C. Howe, President. 


Butler College has enjoyed a year of un 
usual prosperity. The attendance increase 
materially, the personnel of the student 
body continued high, the spirit of loyalty 


to the college and to religious truth deep 


ened, and, as a fitting climax, the largest 
history of the institution re- 
ceived their diplomas 

The total attendance in all departments 
reached 626; last year, 525. This increase 


class in the 


came not in the course of a strenuous cam 


paign, but through the normal channels of 
promotion, One vratitving feature of this 
increase in the attendance is the fact that it 
represented a larger 
students than in any recent year. 

In debate and oratory the college had a 
good vVear The debating team won from 
Wabash College. UOrators represented the 
college in the intercollegiate contest, the 
wace contest and the prohibition contest 
and made creditable records 

The Christian associations had good years 


return or former 


handling the religious problems earnestly 


and ably Kach vear marks a distinet re 
] ous gain. This vear the associations and 
the ministerial students represented in the 
Sandwich Club, in co-operation with the 

iltv, had a short evangelistic series o 
chapel services, conducted by E. E. Violett 
In addition to these plans ie college pat 
ticipated in the lectures offered at the Col 
lege of Missions by Dh Arthur J 


Brown, 


of the Presbyterian Board; Stephen J 
Corey, of our own Foreign Society, and 
Carey FE. Morgan, of the American Board 
Commencement brought its usual good 


cheer. The classes of 1890 and 1897 met in 
a reunion, with luncheons and general cek 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


bration of imperishable events and mem- 
ories. Prof. Jabez Hall delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon in his usual happy and 
forceful manner. The students, under the 
auspices of the Senior class, presented, in 
clever manner, Victor Herbert’s “The Sere- 
nade.” om the campus. The alumni had their 
usual reunion, lunch, and the presentation 
of plays on the campus. The commencement 
address was delivered by Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of the Yale School of Religion. 

The outlook for the coming year is bright 
for substantial increase in attendance and 
deepening of interest. 

* * >. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, FORT 
WORTH, TEXAS. 


Frederick W. Kershner, President. 


The College of Arts and Sciences enrolled 
254 students during the year, which is bet 
ter than any previous record since the school 
was founded in 1873. The Freshmen class 
of ninety-four was much the largest im our 
history The different constituent colleges 
of the university showed marked progress. 
The College of Fine Arts enrolled fully as 
many students as last year, which was a 
remarkable record in the face of existing 
The College of 
Medicine was granted a standing in Texas 
for the first time in its history The College 
of the Bible showed a steady increase in at 


conditions in the southwest. 


} 


tendance despite the fact that ministerial 
students are usually the first to be affected 
by hard times. 

rhe total enrollment of the university, in 
ill departments, was 697 

The university added over $135,000 to its 
permanent funds the past year. Since the 
school moved to Fort Worth four vears ago 
t has averaged over $100,000 a year in con 
tributions to its capital funds The ma 
terial assets of Texas Christian University 
have passed the half-million, and are rap 
idlv approaching the million mark The 
chief benefactors the past year were Mrs 
Ida V. Jarvis and Messrs. C. W. Gibson and 
H. W. Stark. These are all names which de 
serve to be writterm in imperishable letters 
vith those who, like Abou ben Adhem, has 
hosen to serve their fellow-man. 

The outlook for the coming year is most 


promising. { new department of law has 
been added to the university under the effi 
cient direction of Prof. FE. R. Cockrell Phe 


courses offered will be given full eredit at 
the University of Texas, and the school has 
the enthusiastic backing of the entire mem 
bership of the Ft. Worth bar, which has vol 
inteered to lend its assistance in every pos 
Among the new teachers for 
Wilson, who ha 


sible way 
1915-16 will be Prof. E. C. 
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Hamilton and Louis Casperon, who come to 
the department of Music; Miss Aline Wil- 
son, formerly director at Virginia Christian 
College, who comes to the same depart- 
ment, and Prof. E. Y. Freeland, of Vander- 
bilt. who takes charge of our athletic ac- 
tivities. Dean W. B. Parks, who has been 
absent on leave at the University of Chi- 
cago for the past year, returns to take up 
his work next September. Mr. H. M. Dur- 
rett, of Ft. Worth, becomes business man- 
ager in thee place of Prof. J. A. Dacus, and 
Professor Dacus transfers to his old posi 
tion at the head of the T. C. U. College of 
Business . 


MISSOURI CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, CAM- 
DEN POINT, MO. 


F. J. Yokley, President 


Though sixty-six years of age, Missouri 
Christian College is taking on new life. 
Fully accredited by the State University in 
1913 in the high-school courses, she is now 
looking forward to junior college standing. 
To do this all teachers must meet the re 
quirement of the Educational Committee at 
Columbia No new teachers will be em 
ployed in the literary work who have not 
standard uni 
versity. This means a new day forthecollege. 
As the old teachers of the special depart- 
ments leave, only graduates with experience 
from our best schools will be employed to 
take their places. Thus all departments of 
the work are being strengthened Six thou 


a master’s degree from a 


sand dollars has been spent on improvements 
and educational helps within the last two 
vears 

The outlook for the future is bright in 
deed. Che largest outright gift this vear 
was 316 acres of land. sfore this is in 
print anoher farm, worth at least $10,000 
will be deeded to the colle 
has placed 25.000 to our ere 


‘ nother man 
lit nother has 


planning for this 


r 
“ 


viven, and others are 
This is the work practically 
of the last two years: what a few years 


glorious work 


shall bring us God alone knows All praise 
to Him for His rich gifts 
* * > 


EUREKA COLLEGE, EUREKA, ILL. 
H. O. Pritchard, President. 


The student attendance for the year 
showed an encouraging gain ove the 
previous ears Im the student = intercol 
legiate activities Eureka won important 


victories In athletics Eureka stood near 
the top in all the major sports in the Ili 
nois Intercollegiate Association and excelled 
them all in baseball In debate 


won both the triangular debates again this 


Eureka 


just received his doctors’ degree from Clark year, thus adding another to the string of 
University. and who takes charge of the de unbroken vietories in this work Above all, 
partment of Philosophy: Prof. Thomas Holt the spirit of the institution was never 
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Character Talks @ 


THE JOY OF BEGINNING. 

There is a great joy that comes from finishing a 
task. An incomplete work haunts and harasses a 
A half-learned lesson, an unsolved prob- 
lem, an unfinished education, a partly learned trade 
| and all other forms of incomplete work—how they 
trouble the conscientious soul! What a satisfaction 
it is to say, “I have finished my course”; or “I have 
finished the work which Thou gavest me to do.” 

But there is something to be said on the other 
side. When a man’s work is unfinished at the end 
of his life it may mean that he had ideals too big 
to be completed in his own day. It really may be 
more of a cause for congratulation to undertake a 
will require several generations to com- 
plete, than to do a work that one may finish him- 


“Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong; 
Finish what I begin 

And all I fail to win. 

What matters, I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, : 
So the right word be said, : 
And life be sweeter made.” 
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By Rev. Charles M Fillmore 
Pastor ot Hillside Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Popular Ann Arbor Minister Marries in De- 


trout 
| i ave of Rev t.eor 
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| Det tly Rev. | 
‘ imc | i h. Det 
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Summer Sunday Morning Sermons in Book- 


let Form 
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unless we have a good companion along 
We do not want the crowd, just a friend 
(me who knows our moods and whims and 


understands all about us. One who can sit 


with us for hours in silence, if need be, 
and yet through these unspoken periods our 
hearts will be bound together And, ther 
in the evening hours when the sun goes to 


rest for the day, when all is still save the 
eall of the wild birds and the splash of the 
fish im the vaters, we in talk over the ex 
periences of the day, of the common ideals 


that have been ours, and while we talk this 
way by the flickering firelight seeing queer 


looking shadows, and as we talk our hearts 
will burn within us This is the kind of a 
friemi that we are to have go with us 
today (me that loves us and ‘sticketh 


closer than a brother.’ 


Historic Missouri Country Church Dedicates 
New House 
Ashland Church, seven miles southeast of 
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carefully preserved, and the church is 
therefore the oldest Christian church 
west of the Mississippi river. The new 
house of worship is modern in all appoint- 
ments and arrangements. Hard-wood floors, 
a baptistry built of concrete, steam heat, 
women’s parlor, kitchen, stained glass 
windows, separate rooms for Sunday school 
classes,—these are some of the features that 
make the house an ample instrument of 
service to the community. A high school 
supported by the farmers of the neighbor- 
hood meets in the basement. The old .build- 
ing which burned in 1913 was erected in 
1849. Planes, saws and hammers were busy 
for a year. Old Aaron, a slave of Gerard 
Robinson, an expert at “hewing to the line,” 
cut down the trees and hauled the timbers 
to the building spot with oxen. The shingles 
and sashes were made by hand. The pulpit 
was of solid walnut An interesting con- 
trast between the old days and the new is 
afforded by a paragraph from a history of 
the church recently written by Mrs. Nannie 
Payne describing the dedication of the 
original house: “The paths leading to the 
church were often a mere trail or cow path 
and the forest so dense that the horsemen 
had to travel in single file.” says Mrs. 
Pavne “The men came to church in their 
home spun, jeans clothes, often coatless. The 
ladies wore linsev or calico dresses and sun 
bonnets, unless a more fortunate sister pos 
sessed a scoop Or poke bonnet The elder- 
lv ladies often brought their tobacco bags, 
or reticules, with pipe to enjoy a quiet 
smoke and meditation between song and 
sermor. The topics most discussed by the 
ladies while the crowd was gathering were 
the wheel, loom, and poultry, and by men, 
planting in the moon and curing bacon 
After meeting broke there was much shy- 
ing around by the bashful swains till cour- 
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Favette, Mo., dedicated a new 310,000 house 
ot rahi ist Sunday Aug. 15. Arthur 
Lindsay, of Clinton, Mo vho is a candidate 
vovernor of Missouri, preached the ded 
itory sermon Mr. Lindsay was at one 
time pastor of Ashland church There is 
onsidera ble histori nterest ittach ng to 
this congregatior Old Salt Creek Church 
the original Ashland, was organized Nov 
2 I817 vy one Thomas MeBride, accord 
ne te i! ent wr the old record which is 
ssional training Transvivania is now 


onducting a department of education for 


t PUT pcre f preparing high-grade teachers 
thie y mol ren of the recent grad 
if tea luring the coming session 
il iin t al ft m ive secured satis 
it i t to the English, Classical and 
| ) . the College of the Bible will 
t t tim nevt sessior 1 co ‘ 
t i t | iration minis . 
t ' al tie ‘) 
t t } ed iurches of the Dis 
( t ! An i ; are sa t 
! t ! ! t 0 ! ountr 
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WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, FULTON, 
MO. 


School for Girls and Young Women 


t ' irks a quarts ent 
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! ‘ es od ft 
t t ea the school there 
it t t lleg valls teael 
und officers wi . ved the schoc evel it 
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turning to renew old ties, patrons and 
friends in large numbers, such eminent 
rators as Peter Ainslie and Speaker Champ 
Clark, and such generous benefactors as Dr 
and Mrs. W. S. Woods The week held a 
continual feast of good things 

The event which distinetively marked the 
birthday of the institution was the pageant 
vhich took place upon the beautiful campus 


on the afternoon of May 25. It was the 
most elaborate pageant ever given by a 
vate school in this section of the coun 


try, and was planned and presented with 


ire perfection f execution. In conception, 
orin action it Was transcendently 
vutiful Phe ords of the pageant, writ 
ten by Miss Ethel Theodora Rockwell, out 
ned the history of the school, its progress 
| achievements, from the granting of the 
ground upon vhich the college stands to the 
resent time The cast comprised five hun 


ed characters, among them members of the 
t Board of Managers, teachers of the first 


faculty, well-beloved friends and benefactors 
the school It Vas an occasion which 
vill long live in the minds of all who wit 
nessed it ‘ 
) v the Christian churches of the 
tat of Missour the college strives to 


its students with the highest moral 


ul Christian influence- The study of the 
s strongly emphasized. The depart 

nt of Religious Education is an essential 

Mi lmportant part of the college eurri 
ulun The school has educated the daugh 
t many of our ministers and mission 
iries, and has sent, from her own students, 
il missionaries into the foreign field 

The physical well-being of the students is 
irefully sought The new MeBride Gym 
nasium, gift of Di \ S. Woods, will fur 
nish students of the college with the most 
nodern and complete ¢ juipment for ithletic 
training which can possibly be obtained 
The building will provide for all forms of 
gvmnastic exercises, indoor tennis, basket 
ball, and other games. The tile-lined swim 
ming-pool will render opportunity for 
muathe exercises Concrete tennis-courts 
ave been prepared for out-of-door games. 


Relieving that sound mental activity is de 
pendent upon a healthful physical condition, 
the college places great stress upon the 
athletic phases of her student life 
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age was found to ask the privilege of see- 
ing the fair one home on horseback.” The 
services of last Sunday filled the entire day. 
\ basket dinner was served after the 
morning service. 
Party of Eleven Missionaries to Start 
for Foreign Fields. 

Eleven Disciple 


missionaries who 


have been attending the College 
of Missions at indianapolis, are 
preparing for long journeys to eastern 


lands to take up their work. Two of their 
number will go to the Philippines, two to 
China and seven to India. The party going 
to India will, because of the European war, 
be forced to travel nearly 5,000 miles 
farther than usual to reach India. It is 
necessary for them to sail on the Pacific 
ocean by way of China, instead of going di- 


rect from New York. Their journey from 
San Francisco will take sixty days, twice 
the time it takes by way of the Atlanti 
ocear. The members of the party come 
from various states, several of them being 
from Kansas and Nebraska All will leave 
soon for short visits with their relatives, 
after which they will gather at San Fran 
cisco and sail Sept. 11 Two women mem 


party, Dr. Mary Longdon and 
Thomson, are physicians and 
natives in 
Thomson is completing a 
Methodist hospital 
Those who will sail for 
foreign fields are Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Thom 
Hartsook, Lucile Ford, Lulu Gar 
Russell and Dr. Mary Longdon, 
to India; Ws Wilkinson and Lillian 
Collins, to China: Frank \ Stipp and 
Myrtle Wilson, to the Philippines. 


bers of the 
Mre. ©. H. 
will minister to the 
lands. Mrs 
interne in the 


in Indianapolis. 


foreign 


course as 


son, Ina 
ton, Lena 
nona 


Christian Women of Kansas City Oppose 


Liquor-Selling Grocers. 


At a meeting of the Christian Women’s 
Council of Jackson county, held in Wabash 
Avenue church, Kansas City, practical ae 


tion was taken to withdraw patronage from 
that sell intoxicants. \ 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 


committee to make a 


grocery stores 


council authorizing a 


list of the grocery stores that do not sell 
intoxicants. The resolution urges the wom 
en of Kansas City to patronize only those 


that do not sell liquors. Mrs. Ralph S. Lat 
shaw was re-elected president, Mrs. A. G. 
Sparks corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. N 
Dve, recording secretary and Mrs \\ N. 
Wharton, treasurer. 


Vital Up-to-Date Church Extension Facts. 


At the July and August meetings of the 
Church Extension Board twenty-nine 


churches asked for loans aggregating $66,940 
For want of funds only 12 loans were granted, 
which are as follows: Mountain Grove, Mo., 


S600; Fossil, Ore., 31,000; Vian, Okla., (First 
chureh S250: Vera Okla... $400; Bristol, 
Va-Tenn. College St. church), 3200; Gate 
Okla., (First church S50): Harrisburg, Pa., 
(Fourth St. Church $75.00): North Miami, 
Okla. North Miama Church), $200 Law 
rence, Kansas, North Lawrence church 
$300; . Hereford, Texas First church) 
$5,000; Marshall, Okla., 8600; Clovis, N. 
Mey First chureh S1.500. 

During the months of June and July the 


good friends of Church Extension have sent 
the following individual gifts on the An 
nuity Plan: Good friend in Newton 
Falls, ©., 8500: one in Des Moines, la., $800 
and one in Galena, O., S500 

The board has closed the following loans 


recently: Wentworth, N. Car. (Coal Springs 
chureh $200; Danville, Ilinois Fourth 
church), $4,000; surris, Ontario, Canada, 
S500 

The following churches finished paving 
off their loans in June and July MeRae, 
Ga.: Johnson City, Tenn colored): Moe 
casim, Mont Dahlgren, Ill Faxon, Okla.; 
Marcola, Ore Leeton Mo.: Pecos Tex 
Hennessey, Okla Stratford, Tex. \sotin 
Wash Breckenridge rex Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich Pearsall, Tex 

The board, at the present tim s ol 


with loans to mission 


churches to the amoun 


gated promised 
t 


of S187.000 Of this 
amount 866,400 will be called for within the 
next thirty days. To meet this demand, the 


CHRISTIAN 


board, according to Secretary Booth, has in 
sight $51,000. This leaves a_ balance of 
$15,400 which the board must raise some- 
how within the next four to six weeks in 
order to meet the demands of the mission 
churches whose loans have already been 
granted. It is hoped that the annual offer- 
ing in September will bring the $15,400 so 


badly needed now. 


Dr. Chilton Learns “Boosting” Lesson from 

Californians. 

Returning from California Dr. C. M. Chil 
ton preached to his congregation of First 
church, St. Joseph, Mo., on his observations 
as to the loyalty and enthusiasm of Cali 
fornians for their state and their particular 
city. He said: 

“I think nothing in the 
me more than the 
Californians for California. At 
they talk of little else than 
and their scenery, and of how 
and happy they are. I did not hear a single 
word of discontent. If oranges and lemons 
are unprofitable they say nothing about it. 
If there are ugly or barren places they will 
not look at them. When it is hot they say, 
‘This is very unusual weather,’ or ‘it always 


West 
enthusiasm ot 
Los Angeles 
their climate 
comfortable 


impressed 


is cool here in the evening.” They convert 
most everybody who comes their way to 
their wautiful optimism I found Mis 


sourians outdoing the natives in praising 


the climate One cannot but wonder how 
t all began. Did some strange, cheerful 
soul start it in an early day? Is it temper 
amental? Or is it a deliberate commercial 
policy We efind something of this same 
thing wr Jewish history. In the 122d 
Psalm, which I have chosen for our lesson 
this morning, the psalmist is praising his 
city: 


Pray for the Jerusalem; 


They shall prosper 


peace ot 


that love thee 


Peace be within thy walls, 

And prosperity within thy palaces. 

“The poets of Israel idealized Jerusalem 
till it is forever first among cities in the 
image life of mankind Paradise is the 


there is a good Chris 
all oft 


New Jerusalem, Now 
tian lesson for us 
this. I fear we are a bit phlegmatie and in 
falling into the habit of dis 
We give our city a bad name; 
grumble 


Missourians in 


danger of 
paragement, 
we complain of the 
concerning the crops and the times, when, in 
truth, no ever had better ground 
for cheerfulness. They talk about the cli 
mate in California—and it have its 
advantages: but I like our better 
They cannot know the wonderful experiences 
summer and autumn 
the snow! And 
fertile 
solid 


propose that we 


weather: we 
people 


does 


seasons 


ot winter, spring, 
Think of childhood without 
beautiful and 
have good 


Missouri is bevond 
Here we ground 


take up 


measure 
under our feet. I 


our fair land and greet it every morning, 
noon and evening with a smile One is 
happier when he has made up his = mind 


to live upon good terms with his city. iT 


sides it pays. Los Angeles has prospered 
im spite of its waste of ocean and desert 
Thev have praised their citv till the whole 
world comes to see it. See what Eugene 
Field did with a few lines upon ‘Lover's 
Lane, St. Joe ‘Praise s comely. It is 
sound Christian doctrine to speak well of 


vour city.” 


W. J. Hudspath has just closed an evan 


gelistic meeting with Second church, Rich 
mond, Ky.. of which Gabriel ¢ Banks is 
minister There were thirty-two additions 


to the congregation. 

Michigan Disciples report the state 
convention held at Kokosing the best in 
the history of the state 


First Church, Galesburg. IL, has had to 


postpone corner -stone laving exercises Twice 


ount of the failure of the stone to ar 


on ac 

rive The walls of the house are going up 
rapidly The edifice will be one of the 
finest in the city. H. H. Denton is the 
pastor 


Indiana last 


discussion 


At Bethany Assembly, in 
week, one of the vital themes fo 
by the 
question 


evangelists was the 


should 


association of 
Dis iple s 


enpage 


whether 
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with other Christians in union revival meet 
ings. The significant thing about the dis- 
cussion was that there were two opinions on 
the subject. 


The remodeled house of worship of 
the Petoskey, Michigan, church was 
re-dedicated last Sunday. Several thousand 


dollars had been expended im its reconstruc- 
tion. 


Dr. J. W. Lowber, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
and Mrs. Lowber recently gave a series of 
lectures and readings at First church, El 


Paso, Tex., where Perry J. Rice is pastor. 


W. J. Wright who recently resigned at 
Franklin, Ind., has purchased a half interest 
in a tile factory in an Indiana town and 


will devote himself to business. 


—Renewed reports of improvement in 
the health of Secretary F. M. Rains come 
to the office of the Foreign Society, in 
Cincinnati. Mr. Rains expects to be back 
at his desk Sept. |! 


CALLS. 


Clarence G. Baker, Batavia, [l., to West 


Park Church, Indianapolis Accepts. To 
begin sept l. 

Carl Burkhart, Lexington, Mo., to Frank 
lin, Ind Decision not yet announced. 

W \. Fite, Paducah, Ky., to Ashland, 
Ky. Accepts. To begin Sept. 1 

rT. F. Paris, Capitol Hill) Church, Des 
Moines, la., to University Church, Minne 
apolis Declined, 

Roy Rutherford, Elizabethtown, Ky., to 


First Church, Padueah, Ky Probably will 
accept 

\. J. Bradshaw, Galena, Mo., to Columbus, 
Mo. Accepts 


FOREIGN SOCIETY NEWS. 


In the month of July 
$3,502.10 in the  recepits 
churches are not only 
portionment but are 
ings to the end that 
trenchment in the work and no reduetion in 


there was a gain of 
A number of 
their full ap 
offer 
there may be no re 


raising 


making special 


the missionaries’ salaries 


The following named missionaries were at 


the Los Angeles Convention VM. B. Madden 
and Mrs. F. E. Hagin, of Japan: Miss Emma 
\. Lyon and Miss Kate Galt Miller, of 
China; Miss Josepha Franklin, of India; A 
F. Hensey, from Africa Miss Myrtle FE. 
Wilson, who expects to go to the Philippines 
and Miss Effie B. MeCallum, who expects to 
yo to China, were both present and were 
introduced to the convention 

D E. Dannenberg writes from 
Chuchow, China, that foun Chris 
tian families have opened up thei 
homes this  summet for the preaching 
of the gospel Meetings are held weekly in 
each of these homes The neighbors are in 
vited in and a Bible reading is given or a 


preached At the 
Puesdav, the 


meeting at 
sth of July 


sermon is 
Mr. Ko’s house on 


forty were present 

Miss Josepha Franklin, who has just 
reached home from India on furlough. is 
resting at Long Beach, Cal Miss Franklin 
has given twenty-two vears of service to 


Ramabai spoke of her vears ago as 


India r 
one of the heroic characters of India 

Miss Kate Galt Miller, who has just 
reached home from China, is with he fam 
ilv in Louisville, Ky Miss Miller is not 
certain that she will be able to return to 


China in the near future at least, although 
she is verv anxious to do so 
Mrs. F. BE. Hagin contemplates 
children, Dan and 
and to return without delay to the work in 
Japan. Mrs. Hagin came that het 
children school Mi Hagin 
needs her to assist him in the work in which 
wed in Tokvo, Japan 
m Society believes it has found 


ending her 


Fanny, to Eureka College 


here 
might enter 
he Is ena 

The Foreig 
a medical man 
not at liberty 
friends of the work will remember 
Paul Wakefield has been carrying on that 
work alone since Dr. Butchart went to Nan 
king to assist in the Medical College 


for Luchowfu, China, but is 
name The 
that Dr. 


to divulge his 
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“WEIGHED AND FOUND—” 


Continued from pag 5 

ral, b were dressed in long white 

robe Each earried a large book unde! 

arm hey sat down a few feet be- 
yond her, wi their backs to her, ob- 
] us of her presence. 

Sally turned to Jack, but he had gone. 
‘*‘Por a alk while 1  snoozed,’’ she 
thought erselt 

Ihe strangers were talking, and un- 
consciously Sally listened. 

*DSeems too nice a day to be working, 
doesn't it? 

‘*VYes,’’ answered the other; ‘‘but I’m 
in hopes the books will show good ree- 
ords, and then it won't be work, it will 
be pleasure 

ror ome moments there was Slience, 
broken only by the rustle of the leaves 
Phen ddenly one of them looked up 

‘Why, isn’t this odd? I don’t under 
stand it Liverything was working out 
I and all at onee there began to be 
ever so many nooks and crannies left un 
filled 

li ! 1 several pages OL tie book 

ri exclamation of surprise 
All St pages iave the sar and 
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where the strangers had dis- 
half doubting whether she had 
aad was a day- 
’Twasn’t a very pleasant one,’’ 


direction 
appeared, 
been asleep. 
dream 


guess it 


sine added 

‘‘Don’t think about it,’’ he advised. 
‘*Come, it’s almost supper-time.’ 

As they entered the main street, the 
little town seemed strangely deserted. 
From the other side of the town came 
a low murmur of voices, with now and 
then a louder one that was raised in 


command 

‘*Must be an accident,’’ comented Jack 
tersely. ‘‘You go on home; I'll be there 
direetly sig 

He reached the house almost as soon as 
did. 

‘*An accident,’’ he said gravely in re- 
ply to her questioning look. ‘‘ Miller put 
up the new brick schoolhouse, and didn’t 
fill in the eracks very solid. One whole 
side collapsed. ’’ 


At the sudden whiteness of Sally’s 
face he beeame alarmed. 

‘‘Don'’t look so seared As it hap- 
pened, there was no one hurt. Only a 
loss of several hundreds of dollars.’’ 

‘But there might have been,’’ said 
Sally 

‘*Yes, there might have been.’’ 

Sally went early to the Young Peo- 
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RY 
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ple’s meeting. 

**T’ll be there in time 
said to herself. ‘‘That 
left unfilled.’’ 

As the minister shook her hand, he re- 
tained it in his for a moment, his eyes 
resting on her face. 

‘“We looked for you 
afternoon, Miss Sally.’’ 

‘*Who led?’’ asked Sally, her eyes on 
the floor. 

‘Mr. Bailey. I had a funeral, so could 
only stop in for the last few moments. 


she 
be 


to play,’’ 
nook sha’n’t 


at Junior this 


I don’t know what we’ll do. We really 
ean’t ask Brother Bailey to take charge 
= 

‘‘T’ll do it,’’ said Sally, raising her 


eyes to his. 

‘*God bless you, Miss Sally. I thought 
we could depend on you. I said to 
Brother Bailey this afternoon that I 
thought you would surely be here next 
Sunday. We can always depend on you 
to fill in. An imposition, I suppose, but 
so few people have the talent and time 
to do so many varied things as you do.’’ 

Sally took the seat at the piano, with 
a strange sense of being uplifted. 

**T wonder,’’ she thought, ‘‘how many 
nooks the recording angel has filled, and 
whether he has rubbed out the ‘found 
wanting.’ ”’ 





THE FIRE 


What is it that gives to young peo- 


ple and to all young animals their 


characteristic ivacity, energy and 


enthusiasm? Is there some chemical 
substances in elixir of life, so to 
speak, which our bodies gradually 
lose as we grow older, and the ab- 
sence which leaves us sedate, con- 
servative and even morose? hese 
estions seem to be nearing solution 
for the scientists have already discov- 
ere essential and significant dif 
rere e in the chemical make up of 
the human body in youth and in old 
Lee They find a much larger per- 
centage of xanthin (pronounced zan- 
thin) in the bodies of the young, and 
the quantity diminishes steadily with 
the ad neement of: age 
In this connection it is interesting 
t ote that xanthin belongs to the 
me family of chemical group as 
iff Both are known to chemists 
s <ypurins. Xanthin is found in 
the dies animals, including man, 
ile caffein is found only in plants 
su s coffee, tea, cocoa, mate and 
Cola. To make this family 
relat ip closer and more interest 
the scientists now tell us that 
caftein, aiter being digested, is con- 
erted int a substance called para- 
xanthin, which is a twin brother of 


xanthin. But more interesting still 


is the similarity between the twins, 


xanthin and caffein in their effects 


upon the human body. If xanthin is 


in reality the substance which gives 


to youth its vivacity and alertness, 


then caffein, its twin brother, may be 


OF YOUTH. 


regarded as a vegetable substitute for 
xanthin and we thus have a logical 
explanation of why the caffein-con- 
taining beverages refresh and invig- 
orate the body. In old age when the 
fire of youth is burning low and the 
supply of xanthin is diminished, the 
} 


caffein beverages such as coffee, tea 


and Coca-Cola find their greatest use- 


fulness as a means of refreshing 
nerves and muscles and renewing the 
vitality as well as the sensation of 


youth. Coca-Cola, therefore, belongs 
to the same class of food products as 
tea and coffee. Though they differ 
in flavor, they are identical in effect 
for caffein is their common and only 
It is the caffein that 


mind 


active pring iple. 


relieves fatigue and refreshes 
and body, not by artificial stimulation, 
but by a natural process analogous to 
that of xanthin, the natural physio- 
When caffein en- 
body it becomes a xanthin 


logical stimulant. 
ters the 
and caffein beverages therefore have 
their counterpart in the normal hu- 
man body. 

Desiring that the general public 
shall thoroughly understand the com- 
position and character of their prod- 
The 
published a 


uct, Coca-Cola Company has 
booklet containing the 
scientific opinions of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities bearing on Coca-Cola, 
If you would like to 


why Coca-Cola 


tea and coffee. 


understand how and 
is the nearest approach to a perfect 
solution of the world’s great prob- 
lem of fatigue write for a copy of this 
booklet. Address the Coca-Cola Co., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





A College that prepares young women for the practical duties of life, and looks after their religious welfare. 

Courses in Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Physical Training. Teacher's Training Course with State Certif- 
cate to teach in Missouri, Academic and College courses articulated and accredited by the University of Missouri. 
Conservatory of Music: Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe Organ taught by skilled teachers. Thirteen acres of beautiful 
campus. New $30,000 Gymnasium. Natatorium. Dormitories with hot and cold running water on every floor. 

In picturesque College town in the heart of imperial Missouri. 

Owned and operated by the Christian Church of Missouri. Write Secretary for handsome new catalog. 








WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE. Fulton, Mo. 











THE BETHANY SYSTEM 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 


IS: 


VITAL 
THOROUGH 
ATTRACTIVE 
SCRIPTURAL 
EVANGELICAL 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
ILLUMINATING 
WELL-EDITED 
COMPLETE 
ARTISTIC 
BROAD 


Send for Returnable Samples Today! 








Address: Disciples Publication 
Society, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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COLLEGE OF MISSIONS 


(The Sarah Davis Deterding Memorial) 





A Residential Co-educational Graduate School 


OBJECT 


The Special Preparation of Missionary Candidates for 
Service in America and Foreign Lands. 


Cultured Home Life. Scholarly Atmosphere. Un- 
rivaled Equipment. Moderate Expense. 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application. 








Address CHARLES T. PAUL, President or DR. H. C. HURD, Registrar 


COLLEGE OF MISSIONS, Indianapolis, Ind. 








The New Praise Hymnal 








The best Hymnal ever published for the Chris- 
tian Church. Itt has stood the Test of Time. For 
all services of the Church. 

THE NEW PRAISE HYMNAL has no superior, 
if aan equal. And the price; $50 per 100 in good 
cloth, or $70 per 100 in half teather, puts it 
within reach of all our congregations. Get the 
best! 

Send for a sample copy for examination. 


THE FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 ELM STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Hiram College 








| 
} 
! 
} 
\ college of high rank, ideally situated for undergraduate work of the 
best type 
\ college which strongly emphasizes the supreme value in education of | 
intimate personal contact between teacher and student 
\ college which attracts a choice body of students and commands the 
service of a group of teachers hardly excelled for ability, character and 
devotion 
\ college which prepares men and women for effective leadership in 
Christian service, whether as ministers and missionaries, or as lay workers 
~ 3 
SOME NOTEWORTHY FACTS 
* The College is recognized by the Department of Instruction of Ohio as a school 
for the trainine of teachers 
* Hiram a member list of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secor 
ary Schools and its work is given full recognition by Columbia University and 
othe graduate schools of similar rank 
© Hiram is a great missionary center of the Disciples of Christ The Wharton 
Memorial Home for children of missionaries is here indl) more missionaries have 
one out from Hiram than from any other school of the Brotherhood 
* Hiram offers a stror well-balanced, and ably manned undergraduate course to 
~ 3: “Wik — nee preparing for the ministry, for missions and for other fields of Christiar 
~ ~—S ~~ el ri 
* Hliram offers attractive combined courts to students interested in engineering 
JAMES A. GARFIELD ilture, medicine and law 
Pine tealliens 6 ( Id still } : * Thorough courses in Enelish and public speaking, including argumentation 
e mruence Ul rAT 16 Sth lives ind debate, are offered, and four strong literary societies give stimulus and practical 
at The standards of his training in both fields 
great lite thoroughness, sincerity * A strong department of music with competent teachers offers high-grade instruc- 
and Christian character and serv tic n voice theory, piano, organ, violin and other instruments 
ee ire still the standards of the * The College maintains no preparatory school, but offers special advantages to 
( naa t t students who have not completed the high school course 
* Expenses are very moderate for the advantages offered and many opportunities 
fe self-help are open to earnest students 
Earnest young men and wom: n and parents seeking a good school for the education of their children please write for full infor- 
mation and make known their special interests and needs 
. T T B Hiram Ohi 
Address PRESIDENT MINER LEE BATES, Box 45, Hira io 
— *™ 
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Eureka College 


Co-educational. Established 1855, this 
school has had sixty years of successful 
administration. Students in every State 
and many foreign countries. Academy in 
connection. 

A splendid gymnasium with complete 
modern equipment is being erected. Lab- 
oratory and library facilities excellent. 








Commodious girls’ dormitory. Above 
all, fine Christian atmosphere. 

Eureka is fully accredited in the great 
universities and her graduates make good. 

Departments of Arts, Sciences, Theol- 
ogy, Music and Domestic Science. Ideal 
location; within three hours ride of Chi- 
cago. 








Address H. O. PRITCHARD, President, 
EUREKA, ILLINOIS 
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Christian College & Conservatory 


1851 of Music 1915 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


MRS. L. W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President 








OLDEST AND BEST EQUIPPED COLLEGE FOR WOMEN OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 








Fully Accredited as a JUNIOR COLLEGE by the University of Missouri and Other Universities 








Careful Parents Choose Christian College for Their Daughters 


Because 


1. High Scool courses and two years of college work may be taken under 
ideal conditions. 

The CONSERVATORY offers strong courses in Piano, Voice and Violin, 
leading to graduation. More than 200 students in music. 

3. It mantains well-equipped Schools of Education, of Music, of Art, of 
Expression, of Household Economics, and of Business. 

4. Here are the cultural opportunities of a State Univ ersity town with the 
advantages of choice association in a woman’s college. Representative students 
from more than twenty states of the Union. 

5. It offers splendid opportunities in building and equipment. Twenty-acre 
campus and five modern buildings valued at $350,000. Roof garden, Lake, 
lennis, Basketball, Horseback Riding. 

A woman president with twenty years’ experience as a collage ad- 
ministrator gives individual supervision to the resident students. 

7. Social sororities have been abolished’ Clubs with literary and social 
features will train your daughter for home, club and church life. 

8. College years are the formative years. Daughters of Christian Church 
homes oul 1 be educated in their church colleges 








NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15, 1915 


catatoero REGISTRAR, CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Columbia, Misscuri 


























